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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S proclamation of 
May 28, prohibiting the sale of munitions by 
American arms manufacturers to Bolivia and 
Paraguay, may hearten the Disarmament Con- 
ference, which reconvened at Geneva on May 29 
in an atmosphere of gloom that recent develop- 
ments in Europe had done little to dispel. On 
May 26 Premier Mussolini announced in the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies that Italy will build 
battleships to the full extent of the 70,000 tons 
still permitted by the Washington treaty of 1921, 
adding that war is perhaps “the tragic destiny 
of man.” On the preceding day Louis Barthou, 
French Foreign Minister, told the Chamber of 
Deputies that France would do “everything pos- 
sible to avoid” war. The methods by which 
France hopes to achieve this end are indicated by 
its unequivocal opposition to German re-arma- 
ment, and its insistence that disarmament should 
be discussed not in negotiations between great 
powers, as desired by Germany and Italy, but at 
Geneva, where the Reich is not represented. 
France’s position is materially strengthened 
by the agreement of military assistance it has 
been negotiating with the Soviet Union. This 
agreement apparently provides for the exchange 
of military plans and for technical collaboration 
between the general staffs of the two countries, 
not unlike that which had existed before 1933 be- 
tween the Soviet Union and republican Germany. 
The military agreement, according to present 
plans, will be complemented by a pact of mutual 
assistance against aggression which will be open 
to adherence by all countries, including Germany, 
and will contain a comprehensive definition of 
the aggressor modeled on that which M. Litvinov 
submitted to the Disarmament Conference on 
February 6, 1933. This definition is already em- 
bodied in two non-aggression pacts which the 
Soviet Union concluded on July 3 and 4, 1933— 
the first with eight of its neighbors, including 


Poland and Rumania, and the second with 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Tur- 
key. It is also contained in the Balkan pact 
signed by Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Tur- 
key on February 9, 1934. 

The group of countries working for mutual as- 
sistance may also win the support of Bulgaria, 
where the Gueorguieff cabinet, which seized 
power after a military coup on May 19, has 
launched an anti-Italian foreign policy directed 
toward recognition of the U.S.S.R. and close 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia. This rapproche- 
ment had hitherto been blocked by the terroristic 
activities of the Macedonian organization, Imro, 
headed by Ivan Michailoff, which has long con- 
ducted guerilla warfare against Yugoslovia from 
Bulgarian territory. The Gueorguieff cabinet 
has announced that it will suppress the Imro, 
and redistrict Bulgaria in such a way as to elim- 
inate the administrative control which Michailoff 
had exercised over the Petrich region bordering 
on Yugoslavia. 

The mutual assistance pact, moreover, may re- 
ceive the backing of the three Baltic states—Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania — which have been 
perturbed by Nazi plans for eastward expansion. 
Hoping to ascertain whether these plans had 
been in any way modified since Hitler’s advent 
to power—as claimed by some German spokes- 
men—the Soviet government invited Germany on 
March 28 to sign a treaty guaranteeing the sov- 
ereignty of the Baltic states. Germany rejected 
this proposal on April 14, declaring that there 
was no occasion for such a treaty. That the Bal- 
tic countries are unanimous in fearing Germany 
more than the Soviet Union was indicated on 
April 4, when they prolonged until 1945 their 
non-aggression pacts with the U.S.S.R. 

The Franco-Soviet negotiations, with their 
ramifications in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
have as their ultimate goal the entrance of the 
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Soviet Union into the League of Nations. While the 
Soviet government has displayed no official eager- 
ness to enter the League, there is little doubt that 
it would welcome all arrangements which would 
assure its Western frontier against German ag- 
yvression, and would permit it to concentrate its 
attention on the Far East. 


The rapid progress of Franco-Soviet collabora- 
tion has created in Germany a fear of encircle- 
ment similar to that which dominated German 
thought in the years preceding the World War. 
Today Germany has reverted to the position it 
occupied in 1891 when the young Kaiser, after 
“dropping the pilot,” abandoned Bismarck’s pol- 
icy of Russo-German alliance. While the Reich 
now lacks the alliance it then had with the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, it may yet find a friend 
in Italy, which is alarmed by the Franco-Soviet 
rapprochement, and might support Germany, on 
condition that the latter terminate all attempts to 
absorb Austria. Moreover, despite geographic 
distance and Nazi racial theories — from which 
the Japanese have been specifically excepted — 
Germany may also attempt to reach an accord 


with Japan establishing a common front against 
the U.S.S.R. . 
VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Does Haiti Want Independence? 


The Haitian Congress is now considering the 
terms of a new arrangement negotiated by Presi- 
dent Vincent in Washington last April, the ac- 
ceptance of which will mean termination of the 
financial control which the United States exer- 
cises over Haiti. The desire of the United States 
to evacuate Haiti has been hitherto obstructed by 
the fact that some $11,000,000 in Haitian bonds 
—which were issued subject to the guarantees of 
a protocol concluded in 1919 by Haiti and the 
United States—are still outstanding. To safe- 
guard these bonds, the two governments made an 
agreement in September 1932 which, while it ar- 
ranged for the conditional withdrawal of Ameri- 
can marines at the end of 1934, provided for con- 
tinuation of the American customs receivership 
until the bonds are finally paid off. When the 
Haitian Assembly unanimously rejected this 
agreement, President Vincent attempted to settle 
the question by means of an Executive Agree- 
ment of August 1933. This agreement provided 
for the unconditional withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can marines by November 1934, but its financial 
provisions differed little from those of the previ- 
ous arrangement. 


Following further agitation in Haiti and in the 
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United States against the continuance of Ameri- 
can customs control, President Vincent paid a 
visit to Washington, which led to the conclusion 
of the arrangement now pending in the Haitian 
Congress. Under this arrangement, the National 
City Bank of New York will sell its branch, the 
Banque Nationale d’Haiti, to the Haitian govern- 
ment at the book value of the bank’s stock — ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. The new bank will be 
governed by a Board of Directors appointed by 
the President of Haiti. Until the bonds are paid 
off, however, the President will name to this 
Board a majority of Americans, selected from a 
panel presented to him by the Foreign Bond- 
holders’ Protective Council, and the National City 
Bank as fiscal agent of the bonds. It is under- 
stood that, as soon as the Haitian legislature ac- 
cepts this contract, the Haitian and American 
governments propose to sign a new treaty abro- 
gating the occupation agreement of 1915 and the 
loan protocol of 1919. As a result, the American 
customs receivership will immediately come to 
an end. The Haitian government, moreover, will 
constitute the National Bank as the sole deposi- 
tory of the government’s funds, with instructions 
to pay out of such funds, and in accordance with 
the loan contracts, amounts needed for payments 
on the bonds. The bank will also organize a sys- 
tem of inspecting the collection of customs, which 
will thenceforth be in Haitian hands. Finally, it 
is understood that the Haitian government uni- 
laterally promises to obtain the advice of the 
directors of the bank with regard to certain 
budgetary matters. 


This new arrangement is an admirable and 
successful effort to restore immediately the sov- 
ereignty of the Haitian government, while at the 
same time safeguarding the rights of American 
bondholders by non-political means. Secretary 
Hull, Assistant Secretary Welles and the Ameri- 
can Minister in Haiti, Mr. Norman Armour, are 
to be congratulated on a settlement which writes 
one more chapter in a new Latin American pol- 
icy. Surprisingly enough, however, a number of 
Haitians who are inspired by political hostility to 
President Vincent are threatening to defeat the 
bank contract in the Haitian legislature. It is 
difficult for those Americans who have supported 
the cause of Haiti in the past to believe that par- 
tisanship would defeat a plan which insures the 
immediate restoration of Haitian sovereignty. If 
Haiti sincerely desires its freedom, its Congress 
will accept the new arrangement. 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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